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Among the various evils to which society has been 
subjected, none have been more general or more deadly 
than slavery. No portion of the globe has been exempt 

from this curse. = —— 


Alexander Crummell, The Future of Africa (1862) 
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ENSLAVEMENT & SALVATION AT QUEENS’ COLLEGE 


BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS collected and written by Queens’ members 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries offer eloquent testimony 

to Britain’s engagement with the trade in enslaved people, the 
consequences of which are felt today. This exhibition features these texts 
and other objects as a means to better understand the parts played by 
Queens’ College and its members in this history. With its main source of 
income having been from student fees and rents, there is little evidence to 
suggest that the college invested in the South Sea or other slave-trading 
companies, the only known exception being East India Company bonds 
purchased in 1767-75. Yet, as many observed at the time, the increasing 
availability to British consumers of sugar and other slave-produced 
commodities made complicity in the slave trade difficult to avoid. It is 
therefore unsurprising that the college’s links to enslavement can easily be 
identified in its habits of consumption as shown in its archive records. 
Yet, there are other stories to be told that are specific to Queens’, many 
of which invoke the college’s founding role as a house of prayer and 
religious study. These stories reveal the multiple intellectual and material 
links between Anglican Christianity and the slave world that assisted the 
practice cf enslavement, as well as its eventual decline. Such links can be 
seen in the life of the African-American minister and academic, 
Alexander Crummell, who after graduating from Queens’ (1853) attained 
international! renown as an advocate of abolition and African 
nationalism. Likewise, under President of Queens’, Isaac Milner (1750- 
1820), the college developed strong links with networks of influential 
figures in politics and the churches who were vocally opposed to slavery 
as a sin against God and man. This stance did not, however, prevent the 
college from simultaneously benefitting from the patronage of students 
from plantation owning families in the West Indies. To explore the 
legacies of enslavement at Queens’ is to find in microcosm a complex of 
social, political and spiritual factors out of which enslavement came to 


assume so natural a part of life in Britain during its age of empire. 
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BOOKS AND ENSLAVEMENT 


ALTHOUGH FEW RECORDS at 
Queens’ give direct voice to those 
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enslavement, numerous 


pamphlets and books 
amassed by the library 
k during the period testify to 
the prominence of the slave 
trade in the minds of college 
3 * members. There are, for 
example, publications by 
» former Queens’ members that 
reflect their encounters with the 
slave economy during careers 
spent in Britain’s overseas 
dominions. Amongst these can 
_ be included works by Robert 
~~ Burnaby, William Woodis 
Harvey and Thomas Perronet 
Thompson. Other literature 
concerns wider debates dating 
from the turn of the nineteenth 
=s century when the college’s evangelical 
leadership gained prominence through its 
support for abolition. 

Yet it is clear also that from the late seventeenth century, books 
about international commerce, discovery and natural history of the kind 
to be found in Queens’ library informed other discussions about 
enslavement. Many of these titles are the same as those recommended for 
missionaries, mariners and merchants by the Society for the Propagation 
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of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts (SPG), 
to which Queens’ 
members subscribed 
following its 
foundation in 1701. 
The SPG deemed this 


: y ; 
literature useful as a aul au 


means to inform the Map of Barbados (left) and detail of enslaved men being fired at by 
religious beliefs and rider (above) from Richard Ligon, A True & Exact History 0. 
objectives of Anglican the Island of Barbadoes (London, 1673) [M.4.7] 


colonisers. Ample evidence of this approach can be found in the Essay on 
the Propagation of the Gospel (1799) by an Antiguan-born slave owner 
and abolitionist, Charles Crawford, who was a Fellow Commoner at 
Queens’ in 1768-73. Observations gleaned from standard works on 
travel, history and discovery informed his case for the abolition of 
enslavement oe the conversion of Africa to Christianity, in part, as 
— g a means to open Africa to British trade. 
Yet, as early SPG publications show, such 
learning could also be appropriated to 
support biblical justifications for 
enslavement. These justifications proved 
useful to all who benefited from the slave 
economy, some of whom can be identified 
amongst the college’s former members. 


Engraved image from Johannes Nieuhof, Voyages and 
travels, into Brasil, and the East-Indies (London, 1703) 
{E.5.7]. An enslaved man and woman play upon the 
calabash (or bottle gourd) and tambourine. Nieuhof 
described life for enslaved people in Dutch Brazil, most o 
whom worked on sugar plantations.: ‘The slaves of Dutct 
Brasil were either Negroes or Natives of the Country... 
Most of the Negroes are brought either from the 
Kingdoms of Congo, Angola, and Guinea.’ 
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QUEENS’ MEMBERS AND THE SLAVE TRADE 


BETWEEN 1700 AND 1833 

at least eighty Queens’ 
members are known to have 
originated from, lived in, or 
maintained significant career 
; : interests in the West Indies, 
ort of Cap-Haitian as shown in William Woodis Harvey's 

Xetches of Hayti (London, 1827) [Y.1.8]. In Haiti’s new nation SEE OF 2 totallel around 

ate, Harvey (Queens’ m. 1824) saw ‘a people newly escaped 2,000 who were members 
om slavery’ and ‘laudably endeavouring to lay the foundation during those years. Whilst 
“an empire, which may perhaps be compared hereafter with some, such as William 
ations the most celebrated for their civilization and Woodis Harvey, migrated 


finement’. there as missionaries, others 


came to Queens’ either from slave owning families, or proceeded to 
careers that benefited from enslavement. We cannot be certain exactly 
how many Queens’ members were connected to slavery in these ways, 
although the government compensation scheme that followed the Slavery 
Abolition Act (1833) did much to identify some of them. Of over 40,000 
Britons who sought compensation for the loss for their slaves, at least 
twenty-two claims relate to Queens’ members. These record family 
ownerships of plantations, recipients of slave holdings through marriage 
or inheritance, and those who provided associated legal and financial 
services. For example, the former student and Fellow, John Lane whom 
the college’s Commemoration of Benefactors book (1823) records having 
donating library books in 1806, worked as a London lawyer whilst co- 
owning one of the largest plantations in Barbados with around 256 
enslaved people. Unlike Lane who probably never visited Barbados, Rev. 
Nathaniel Gilbert (Queens’ m. 1804), maintained close links with Antigua 
where he died in 1854. There, from 1679, his family had accumulated 
property and slaves, two of whom were brought to England for baptism 
by John Wesley in 1759. The fact that Gilbert was sent to a college then 
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closely associated with abolitionism, underlines the contradictions that 
lay at the heart of Britain’s engagement with enslavement. So far, thirty- 
five Queens’ members have been identified who benefitted financially 
from slave holdings with a further thirteen benefiting after having left 
Queens’. Attendance at Cambridge was undoubtedly a means of 
laundering plantation investments into status, connections and 
respectability at home. 
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Queens’ members Henry Pennant (m. 1732) and his brother Edward (migrated, 1720) were sons 
of Edward Pennant (d. 1736) , Chief Justice of Jamaica. Since the mid-seventeenth century, the 
Pennant family had accumulated wealth from slaves and sugar plantations in Jamaica. On his 
father's death in 1736, Henry became a joint owner of the family's plantations . The college's 
Commemoration of Benefactors book (1823) records Henry's donation to the college in 1736 
of aa silver sauce-boat'’. 
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PETER MONCRIEFFE (181 1-76) 


PETER MONCRIEFFE is, at first glance, a quiet figure in this history of 
Queens’, briefly mentioned in college records and domestic ledgers after 
his matriculation in 1829, before his migration to Trinity in 1830. 
However, Moncrieffe was born in Jamaica, the son of a wealthy planter 
and slaveholder. Like other West Indian students at Queens’ during this 
period, the fees paid for his education came directly from his father’s 
plantations, particularly the Union and Bonham Spring plantations which 
enslaved hundreds of people over decades. Even more unusually, 
Moncrieffe and his family were known to be free Jamaicans ‘of colour’, 
and very likely the descendants of enslaved Africans themselves. 

In 1791, Peter Moncrieffe’s grandfather had petitioned the 
Jamaican Assembly for special dispensation to permit his family the 
‘same rights and privileges as English subjects, born of white parents’, 
giving them the opportunity to own slaves and accrue profit. Despite the 
ruthlessly enforced racial stratums of the island, Moncrieffe’s father, 
Benjamin Scott Moncrieffe was closely integrated with the white planter 
class, overseeing the plantations of other landlords and building a church 
in Ocho Rios Bay. Peter Moncrieffe would continue this social ascent — 
after Cambridge, he served as a member of the Jamaican Assembly and 
the Legislative Council, and as a judge, working alongside the upper 
echelons of the island’s elite. 

The Moncrieffes’ position might appear initially contradictory, but 
it reveals the complex negotiations of the Atlantic world. Peter 
Moncrieffe’s background is indelibly marked by both the experience of, 
and participation in, the institution of slavery, demonstrating the tangled 
bonds of race, opportunity, and 
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; Two Black boys outside the Custom House of 
Liverpool, built c.1710 from William Enfield, An 
essay towards the history of Leverpool 
(Warington, 1773) [Q.1.20}. 
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QUEENS’ COLLEGE AND THE ‘PROVINCE OF FREEDOM‘ 


CHEERED ON BY THE President of 
Queens’, Isaac Milner, numerous 
Queens’-related figures were part of 
the network of politicians, clerics 
and merchants who devised a 


landmark in British imperialism and, River Sierra Leone 
its association with slavery: the plan The Cpe 

to establish a state for freed slaves TheBannanas_ 

in Sierra Leone, West Africa. 
Impetus for this project followed 
defeat in the American War of 


2 y \ 

Independence (1775-83) which 8 Cape Mefurado z 

: . S eve, 

many evangelicals attributed to S 1 
divine retribution occasioned by 

Britain’s trade in enslaved people. Sierra Leone, where Thomas Perron 

Following an earlier failed attempt, the Thompson was governor in 1808-1 

Sierra Leone Company Detail from A new and correct m. 


of the Coast of Africa (Londc 
J. &P. Knapton, 1753?) [QC 97 


was established in 
1792 with the aim 
of resettling former 


slaves in Sierra Leone. 


The Black merchant and abolitionist Paul Cuffe was 
born free on Cuttyhunk Island, Massachusetts in 
1759. Cuffe’s aspiration to resettle free Black 
Americans in Africa led him into negotiations with 
the African Institution in London. Correspondence 
from William Wilberforce to Thomas Harrison 
(Queens’ nm. 1790) records their desire to co-opt 
Cuffee as a means to realise their plan to resettle and 
deploy freed slaves in Sierra Leone. 
(Portrait from Wikimedia Commons) 
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With William Wilberforce one of the directors, its offer of ‘free’ farming 
land to former slaves represented just one component in a wider plan to 
Christianise and ‘civilise’ the entire continent. After this venture also 
struggled Sierra Leone became a crown colony (1808), pursuing the same 
abolitionist mission as before but under the influence of a new 
Wilberforce-led organisation, the African Institution. Its aspiration to 
promote ‘civilisation and happiness’ as a means to ‘repair’ ‘those 
enormous wrongs which the natives of Africa’ had suffered was 
supported by many Queens’ members. Subscription fees to the African 
Institution were paid by many Fellows appointed under Milner, including 
Thomas Harrison, its Honorary Secretary. The African Institution was 
instrumental in installing a young Queens’ graduate and former Fellow, 
Thomas Perronet Thompson, as Sierra Leone’s first crown governor. As a 
protégé of Milner and Wilberforce, his dismay at the real state of the 
colony when he arrived, coupled with suspicion about the profit-seeking 
of African Institution members, led to his swift recall. Milner’s view of 
the project as a ‘rational’ attempt by ‘religious people to spread 
Christianity, and to civilise barbarians’ reflects both the reforming 
ambitions of abolitionists but also their sense of cultural superiority: a 
combination which serves to underline how antislavery could itself drive 


imperial expansion. 


ort Winneba (in modern-day Ghana) these forts later became a means to 
consolidate British power in West Atrica, 


was one of many ‘slave castles’ 
sometimes with the assistance of former slaves 


ronstructed along the western coast 
of Africa. Initially intended to hold 
enslaved people and ward off 

ships from rival traders, 


co-opted into service by British au ~: 
in Sierra Leone. Willer Bosrnan, vo 
Guinée (Utrecht, 1705) [P.7.36]. 
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THOMAS PERRONET THOMPSON (1783-1869) 


THE EARLY CAREER of Thomas Perronet Thompson offers a vivid window 
into Britain’s movement for abolition. Born in Hull, his religious 

upbringing and family links to William Wilberforce facilitated his 
progression to Queens’ where he matriculated in 1798, and was elected a 
Fellow in 1806. By then Thompson had already embarked on a military 
career, initially as midshipman on HMS Isis, and soon after in the army. 
His appointment in 1808 as crown governor of Sierra Leone came about 
thanks to lobbying by Wilberforce and the African Institution. Only too 
happy to implement their ‘civilising’ plan to settle freed slaves in Sierra 
Leone, Thompson also dreamt of enlisting former slaves as a military force 
for further imperial expansion in Africa. Yet, the situation he encountered 
on arrival in Sierra Leone offended Thompson’s sense of morality and 
justice. Debauchery amongst colonial administrators and the practice of 
selling ‘freed’ slaves into forced ‘apprenticeship’ seemed contrary to the 
African Institution’s high-minded mission. His forthright objections to 
government in London embarrassed Wilberforce who quickly came to 
view him as a loose cannon. Recalled from his post in 1810, and cast aside 
by che African Institution, Thompson became deeply disillusioned with the 


zaloolitik of Wilberforce. Yet for Thompson, a long career beckoned as 


sue, as well as opponent of enslavement. Some 
of the links he perceived between these causes are 
evident in his characteristically sardonic attack on 
the system of British government levies that 
supported slave-grown sugar production in the West 
Indies (Westminster Review, Oct. 1829). With heavy 


sarcasm he protested, ‘a good meal once a quarter, is 


taken from the haggard wife and the starving child 
[by way of taxation]; because, without it, there 
would be no possibility of carrying on the flogging 
of [enslaved] women in the Colonies.’ 
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ENSLAVEMENT, EVANGELICALISM AND BIBLES 


THE EVIL OF SLAVERY loomed large in the minds of an influential group of 
evangelical Anglicans known to posterity as the ‘Clapham Sect’. The 
most famous of that group, William Wilberforce, enjoyed a close affinity 
with Queens’ that is traceable back to his childhood in Hull where his 
grammar school headmaster was Joseph Milner. Joseph’s evangelical 
brother, Isaac, subsequently became a friend of Wilberforce, and 
accompanied him on tours of Europe in 1784-5, during which time 
Wilberforce underwent an intense conversion experience. Under Isaac 
Milner’s subsequent tenure as President of Queens (1788-1820), the 
college became ‘a nursery of evangelical neophytes’. Many of these 
achieved influential posts in church as well as institutions of government 
at home and across the empire, sometimes thanks to assistance from 
Wilberforce. Informed by shared notions of judgement and salvation, 
Milner and ‘Clapham Sect’ evangelicals envisaged a Britain free of vice, 
one of which they deemed to be its dependence on slavery. Through 
abolition, the souls of slaves would be saved and Britain preserved from 
the spiritual dangers posed by its associations with the slave trade. 


Enaraved plate showing the Vigilante, a French slave ship captured by the Royal Nev 1 18.22. This, 


together with a published account of the hardships endured by the Vigilante’s cor. 
people assisted the African Institution’s campaign against the slave trade, whic: 
despite the British abolition act in 1807 and the French ban in 1818. The Vigilante enars 
the similarly disturbing, and now more famous, print of a British slave ship called the &: 
was widely circulated by British abolitionists in the late eighteen! 


Seventeenth report of the directors of the African Institution (London, 1823) 
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Detail of manacles, printed alongside 
the plan of the Vigilante (C.27.36]. 


ee | seen 
Alongside support for organisations such Fn € 

as the African Institution, an essential 

element in the mission to ‘save’ enslaved \ \ 


people was to promote biblical 
knowledge in vernacular translations 
through the British and Foreign Bible } 


Society (BFBS). The former Queens’ J x, Bee 
member, cleric, and recipient of i 

substantial slave wealth, Thomas Penny Ply 
White, was secretary of the BFBS’s U U 
Hampshire Branch and a contributor to 


. ‘ ; en ee 
the Cambridge Branch of which Milner 


was Vice President together with at least 

thirty other Queens’ members who 

regularly paid subscriptions in the 1810s. a as 
The role of the great linguist and Queens’ Fellow, Samuel Lee, in 
translating BFBS bibles also raised 
the college’s standing within 
abolitionist circles. With this, the 
college’s august tradition in biblical 
and linguistic scholarship, traceable 
back to the age of Erasmus, found 
renewed purpose. 


Isaac Milner (1750-1820), President of Queens’, 
by George Henry Hatlow 
[Queens’ College Print Collection). 
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ALEXANDER CRUMMELL (1819-98) 


: 
ON 


wf ALEXANDER CRUMMELL, the pioneering 
abolitionist, is one of Queens’ most notable 
alumni. The son of Boston Crummell, a 
| former slave, Crummell was a vital voice 
~/ of the abolitionist cause, and his work 
profoundly influenced the ideas of 
contemporary Black nationalists and Pan- 
Africanists. He worked in Liberia for many years 
as a minister and a missionary, seeking to define and 
empower Black African and American identity away 
from what he called ‘the grave-clothes’ of slavery. Crummell was educated 
at the Oneida Institute in New York, a stronghold of abolitionist thought, 
and became an Episcopalian minister in 1842, despite having been barred 
from studying at the seminary because of his race. Crummell almost 
certainly came to Queens’ because of its earlier evangelical reputation, and 
he matriculated in 1849, residing with his wife and family in a house on 
St Botolph’s Lane. Crummell suffered from paternalistic treatment and 
discrimination from some of the scholars and townspeople he encountered 
during his studies. He graduated in 1853, the first recorded Black graduate 
of Queens’ and of Cambridge. Crummell’s classical education at Queens’ 
informed many of his later works, and he was fascinated by Aristotie’s 
arguments on slavery. His ideas were not always popular, especially his 
support for the Christianisation of Africa through colonisation, based on 
the same emigrationist objectives of other colonial ventures, such az che 
African Institution in Sierra Leone. However, his keen advocacy for the 
abolition of slavery and ferocious criticisms of institutional discrimination 
against Black Americans, as well as his writings on Black self-reliance, had 
an enormous impact. W.E.B. Du Bois, his protégé and friend, elegised 
Crummell’s life as ‘the story of a human heart’, an individual defined by the 
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force of his intellect, ethics, and self-determination. 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON DISPLAY 


Book hoa Matthew. The Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew. In Bullom & English (London, 1816) (Lee | 5] 


Bosman, Willem, Voyage de Guinée (Utrecht, 1705) 
(P.7.36) 


Burnaby, Andrew, Travels through the Middle 
Settlements in North-America in the Years 1759 and 
1760 (London, 1775) [Y.1.18} 


A collection of papers printed by order of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
(London, 1741) (P.20(1)] 


Crawford, Charles, An essay upon the propagation of 
the Gospel (Philadelphia, 1799) [Y.1.20) 


Crummell, Alexander, The duty of a rising Christian 
State to contribute to the world’s well being and 
civilization, and the means by which it may perform the 
same (London, 1857) [Y.1.9] 


Da Njoe Testament va wi Masra en Helpiman Jesus 
Christus. Translated into the Negro-English language by 
the Missionaries of the Unitas Fratrum, or, United 
Brethen (London, 1829) [Lee V 17] 


Doddridge Philip, The rise and progress of religion in 
the soul (London, 1805) [B.9.1) 


Enfield, William, An essay towards the history of 
Leverpoal (Warrington, 1773) [Q.1.20} 


tian, Odaulah, The interesting narrative of the life of 
+h Equiano or Gustavus Vassa, the African 
i, 1793) (P.520(1)) 


Alexandre Olivier, The history of 
America (London, 1741) [A.19.111-112) 


+1") port of the directors of the African 
on (zondon, 1811-12) (C.27.31) 


em, Address to the people of Great Britain, on 
iety of abstaining from West India sugar and 
2M, W791) (P.496(1)] 


Haxtuyt, Richard, The principal navigations, voyages, 
trafiiques and discoveries of the English nation 
(London 1599-1600) [D.9.19] 


Harvey, William Woodis, Sketches of Hayti (London, 
1827) [Y.1.8] 


Hughes, Griffith, The Natural History of Barbadoes 
(London, 1750) [0.3.26] 


Letter from Mrs Philothea Perronet Thompson to John 
Vincent Thompson (Queens m. 1805) 24 October 1808 
[Loaned by Mr Arthur Robinson, great great 
grandnephew of Thomas Perronet Thompson] 


Letter from William Wilberforce to Thomas Harrison, 5 
August 1813 [facsimile], Wilberforce Papers, David M. 
Rubenstein Rare Book & Manuscript Library, Duke 
University 


Ligon, Richard, A true & exact history of the Island of 
Barbadoes (London, 1673) {M.4.7) 


A new and correct map of the Coast of Africa from 
Cape Blanco, to the Coast of Angola. Exhibiting all the 
European forts & settlements (London, 1753?) [QC 979} 


Nieuhof, Johannes, Voyages and travels, into Brasil, and 
the East-Indies (London, 1703) [E.5.6-9] 


Ogiiby, John, Africa (London, 1670) [0.4.23] 


Park, Mungo, Journal of a mission to the interior of 
Africa, in the year 1805 (London, 1815) [Y.1.21] 


Patrick, Simon, A commentary upon the first book of 
Moses, called Genesis (London, 1695) [F.6.1] 


Popple, Henry, A map of the British Empire in America 
with the French and Spanish settlements adjacent 
(London, 1733?) [QC 979} 


Seventeenth report of the directors of the African 
Institution (London, 1823) (C.27.36(1)] 


Smith, John, The generall historie of Virginia, New- 
England, and the Summer Isles(London, 1727) (D.1.32) 


The speech of James Stephen, Esq. at the annual 
meeting of the African Institution, at Free-Masons’ Hall, 
on the 26th March, 1817(London, 1817) (P.452(5)] 


Two sauce Tureens donated by Henry Pennant (c.1713 
-72) (Queens' College Silverware Collection} 


Two volumes of pamphlets on the slave trade [P.472 & 
P.497) 
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